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R generations the Pmerson has 

. been famous for its sweet, rich 
tone, an Inherent quality that has 
found spontaneous expression in the 
phrase, “the sweet-toncd Emerson.” 


Unlike most products, the pizno 
is peculiarly sxaceptible to the in- 
fluence of those who produce it. 
Emetson craftsmen are animated by 
the ideals of the men who estab- 
lished the Emerson factory in 1849. 


As men and women are revealed 
by their characters, the Emerson is 
known by the appealing sweetness 
of its voice. 
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TAYLOR BROS. CO. 


Music Department 
THE BIG DEPARTMENT STORE 


May the New Year bring with it an increase of 
opportunities to so live that the films which shall 
be made by each of us for the automatic reel of 


life, will pass the censorship of self, society, and _ 


God. 
President-Emeritus Geo. H. Brimhall. 
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I hope that every person connected with the 

B. Y. U. will let the Spirit of Christmas play a 

large part in his plans for the New Year. A year 

based on true Christianity is sure to be a year of 
success. 

President Franklin S. Harris. 
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IN TUNE WITH THE INFINITE 


“Tsn’t it wonderful!” exclaimed little Plagarius, turning 
to his aged father, ‘“‘when I sound ‘E’ on my violin the ‘EF’ 
string on yours in the corner answers to the note.” 

“Yes,” replied the old man moving his fingers softly, as 
though upon the instrument. “The strings, like people, have 
life and each is tuned to understand the sob or song of others 
in its key.” 

The human soul reacts to the sound with which it is in 
tune. The poet understands the subtle whisperings of the 
trees and the joyful ditties of the streamlets; the wily vixen 
perks and gloats in gossip’s scandal; and the sorcer hears and 
interprets the raucus murmurings of evil spirits. 

Sometime, however, all will respond to what is best to 
hear—the world will be in tune with the infinite. —G. H. 


THE LIVING AGE 


This is the Living Age. No substitute of mere existence 
will suffice. To live life in its truest and best sense is the 
duty of the twentieth century mortal. 

The past, with all its folly, has been profitable, and ours 
is the glorious heritage. The future looms full of hope and 
its promise can only be fulfilled through the activities of 
today. Ours is the task. We have no right to lose one bit 
of human potentiality through Lamarckian disuse. More- 
over, the urgent needs of the age require the cooperative ap- 
plication of the best that man can give. Spiritually, intellec- 
tually, socially and physically, we must live today, to that 
extent that monuments of achievement, not antique mummies 
shall mark our resting place. 

There never was a time when there were more niches in- 
to which the efficient man might fit. There is still plenty 
of room in the sunlight—plenty of it. But there is no room 
for the dead among the living; it interferes with the traffic. 
We must be fully awake to the possibilities of today and 
tomorrow, else we shall be weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. 


“Ah better to sail for a single day 
On the ocean of high endeavor, 
Than to lie in port forever and aye 
Till heart and soul, 

And mast and hold 

Shall moulder in slow decay.” 
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Mary, The Flapper 
Helen Phillips 


Before going any farther, let me call your attention to the 
fact that there is but one “r” in “Mary,” as written above, and 
a comma after it. No one in his right mind and loving his 
fellow-men would broadcast such advice as “Marry the flap- 
per.” with which explanation, we shall continue. 

A stream of yellow light came from the window of For- 
rest’s front room. Within, Mary played over and over again 
a difficult measure of a new piano score. Without, Jack kick- 
ed the unoffending front gate, and, throwing his violin case 
down on the snow, muttered between his teeth, “Same old 
thing, dog-gone ’er, same old thing. It’s the last night of 
serenade and rhapsody I’m going to have, now I’ll tell the 
world. Gang all down to Shorty’s, and us sitting up here 
playing the “Maiden’s Prayer” and kindred subjects.” 

He picked up his violin and had a vicious desire to break 
the thing in two. The white street, stretching both ways 
beneath heavily-laden trees, looked inviting. Street lamps 
gleamed yellow through the frost, marking the corners. The 
fifth one down was in front of Shorty’s. Jack turned and 
groaned as if relinquishing freedom. Why the deuce had he 
come home for Christmas? He might have known that his 
mother and Mary and all the rest of ’em would expect him to 
pick up his violin and start for Forrest’s. 

Mary answered the door. She was glad to see Jack back 
for the holidays—glad in just the right degree. She inquired 
dutifully after his health, his school, and his mother. She 
smiled pleasantly and succeeded in looking “very sweet.” 
Her hair was neatly braided and pinned around her head. 
Her face boasted neither powder nor paint, and she was 
dressed in a serviceable and ample blue serge. Mary was 
“just right’ ’according to the mothers, the grandmothers, the 
almanacs, and the latest available data of 1896; and it was 
this “just-rightness” that irked Jack’s spirit. Back in the 
grades he had found relief in pulling the long braids, but now 
hairpins and a necessary dignity rendered that impossible. 

“Oh school’s great,” he said politely, endeavoring to 
answer her questions. “I made the Freshman squad, and we 
had some season, I'll tell you. Believe me, we’ve got some 
little Freshie class. When it comes to speed and endurance, 
it’s the chicken’s teeth. The upper classes have been put to 
sleep—knocked out—absolutely dead!” 

“What subjects do you take in school, Jack?” Mary said, 
with an effort to sidetrack him on to a more genteel phase of 
the question. 
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“Oh, a lot of required things. Not taking any electives 
this year. Never could make a decision when it came to 
choosing between two evils. But I’ll tell you, I’ve got SOME 
profs. Easy bunkoed, and all that sort of thing. Talk about 
pep on freshman day. We tore up the earth and painted it 
green, and the old boys stood by helpless.” 

Mary, seeing the impossiblity of their meeting on a com- 
mon ground in so far as the English language was concerned, 
suggested that they try over some music. 

In spite of Jack’s aversion to the classic in girls and 
music, he played exceptionally well. During his high school 
days, before he had become an exponent of jazz, he had prac- 
ticed long hours. His semi-weekly visits to the Forrest’s 
were evenings of delight. Mary played with ease and was a 
sympathetic accompanist; and always orgies of popping corn 
and roasting chestnuts before the fire-place, followed the 
music. Then they would talk of school or make plans for 
college, and always those plans included a continuation of 
their music. But came Christmas holidays, and Jack—who 
came home from school was a Jack whom “the crowd” had 
claimed, and whom Mary and the fine arts had lost. 

They played a serenade of Driego’s that Jack had always 
liked, and played it well. When they had finished, he asked, 
“Do you ever see Nell Wright?” 

“Occasionally, on the street. She’s rather a garish little 
pesson of late.” Her tone was patronizing. 

“Now, I wouldn’t call Nell anything like that. Talk about 
being popular! She’d just have to open her eyes wide enough, 
and she could sell dictionaries to Dannie Webster. She’s some 
baby, and when it comes to jazzing the old box, she’s better 
than any nickel-in-the-slot you ever heard.” 

“Why Jack! I think Nell’s playing is particularly dis- 
gusting. Her mother got the committee to ask her to play 
for the Ladies’ Aid, and she actually played “Baby-Eye Blues” 
with variations and a hideous sort of shoulder movement.” 

“Don’t be slow, Mary. I'l bet the old ladies liked it, at 
that. There’s so darn many people can play “Pure as Snow,” 
and the “Bluebells of Scotland” that unless you can jazz 
you'r a back number. How’d you like me to bring Nell over 
one of these nights. It doesn’t take long to pick up this new 
stuff and she could show you how she does the bass so 
cleverly.” 

A slow red rouged Mary's cheeks and crept to her fore- 
head. “Vl be busy all week,” she answered, her voice a little 
shaky, “I’m preparing a number for the Christmas Eve pro- 
gram.” i 

“Oh, that’s right. I see the Sunday School board still 
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sponsors these ‘br:ng-all-the-family’ specials. Pll make negotia- 
tions for a sack of peanuts, two pretty chickens, and three 
front seats.” 

“T wouldn’t if I were you; you wouldn’t enjoy it.” And 
then to change the subject, “Shall we try over this Folk 
song?” 

“T’ll go to sleep it we do. Haven't any popular stuff, have 
you?” 

“You know I never play it, Jack.” 

“Well [I’m tired anyway. Guess I'll be running along 
home. The mater’d probably like to have the first installment 
of “A College Boy’s Life.” 

Mary didn’t attempt to detain him. His criticism had 
embarrassed her, and she was glad when Jack had stamme-ed 
a. confused good-night and left her. 

With quick, brisk steps Jack covered the five blocks to 
Shorty’s, and in the lights and the laughter, and to the tune 
of “We'll Have a Drink or Two, of Old Homebrew,” he 
quickly forgot his recent unpleasant visit. 

For a long time after Jack had gone, Mary sat before the 
fire and thought. She didn’t believe what he had said about 
having to jazz the piano to get recognition. Cheap things 
were just cheap no matter what names you called them by. 
It wasn’t like Jack to talk that way. He had always been 
different from the rest of the boys, and differerent in a way 
that she had liked. And now—what was it he had sa‘d about 
Nell Wright? Oh, yes. “Some Baby!’ And she was such a 
simpering silly little thing! She was so obvious, with her 
high-pitched voice, and her short skirts, and her darkened 
lashes. And yet they all liked it. Why it didn’t take any 
brains to be like that. A new complexion at the drug store, 
a few changes and additions to her vocabulary, and a little 
well worked-out syncopation, and she, Mary, could beat her 
at her own game. If Jack was the fish Nell was angling for, 
she was going to get fooled, that’s all there was about it; 
vague ideas crystalized, and the tears dried on her cheeks. 
Before she went upstairs, the light of battle was in her eyes, 
and she was laughing aloud. 

The day before Christmas, various good women worked 
all day, diligently and perilously, on step-ladders placed at 
convenient positions in the amusement hall. The casualties 
had been few, considering. Aunt Addie Thomas, beloved by 
the town, and called by the children, however, with no malice, 
“Aunty Addie Fatty,” had, against the advice of her co-work- 
ers, betaken her two hundred pounds to the top of an under- 
sized ladder, to hang a holly wreath over the picture of her 
departed husband, one of the donors of the hall. Later as 
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the good sisters solicitously rubbed her bruised limbs with 
witch hazel, she thought not at all about her bodily afflictions, 


but only of the broken glass of the beloved picture that had 
shared her downfall. 


Then Miss Berta Jones, spinster and of vinegary tongue, 
had wounded the feelings of dear little Mrs. Bentley by 
questioning her taste in hanging a wreath of mistletoe over a 
picture of the Ladies’ Chorus, all of them good, charming, 
unmarried and of indeterminate age. 


3ut now in green and red splendor, and with rows of 
recently-dusted and anciently-autographed benches, the hall 
awaited the evening’s entertainment. Came seven-thirty, and 
the crowd began to gather; tired-eyed mothers with fidgety 
children, anxious for the morrow; fathers who had expressed 
their unwillingness to come, yet who couldn’t have been kept 
away; and groups of giggling, clothes-conscious flappers, with 
attendant swains. 

At quarter of eight, Jack Harris, looking well-groomed 
and handsome and minus his peanuts and girls, came in with 
his mother. They sat well toward the front, and conscious of 
the eyes that followed, he carefully selected a seat out of 
the draft, in a good position to see, and with great polite-. 
ness, helped his mother with her coat and rubbers. 

“T understand that Mary Forrest is to play a solo to- 
night,” she said when they were seated. 

“Yes, so she told me,” with his mother, Jack always felt 
proud of his acquaintance with Mary. 

“If we had more young girls like Mary the younger 
people would be a good deal better off. She’s a very charm- 
ing young girl, Jack.” Her voice hinted of fond maternal 
dreams. 

The audience was suddenly hushed. Mr. Baker, master 
of ceremonies, announced with pompous dignity that “We will 
first be favored by a selection from the Ladies’ Chorus, entitl- 
ed, “All Thru The Night.’” And the audience listened ap- 
preciatively to an old favorite, and that the leading soprano 
was far too leading and slightly off key, mattered not at all. 

Little Milly Smith recited “The Night Before Christmas,” 
and was followed by a playette of some extremely poor and 
saddened children rejuvenated by a miraculous Santy. 

“The next number on our program,” announced Mr. 
Baker, when the applause had died down, “will be a piano 
selection by Mary Forrest.” 

Jack was speculating on what she would play, when the 
curtains parted. People shifted again to miss elaborate coif- 
fures and misplaced decorations, and saw for a minute only 
an empty stage. Then through the door on the right, came a 
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young girl. For a moment, no one recognized Mary Forrest. 
Then as the truth penetrated, excited whispers were heard; 
mothers gasped and several young girls giggled. The new 
Mary’s skirts were not knee length—they were above the 
knee and of flaming orange. Cut low in the neck, with no 
sleeves, and with a wide tightly tied black sash, it was fan- 
tastic. Rolled hose, Russian boots, with jeweled heels, and a 
huge red-feathered fan with vanity bag attached, completed 
the costume. Jack felt suddenly hot. He wanted to spring 
up and call to her to go back. He wanted to take her home 
and wash her face and put on the old ample serge. But he 
sat still in anguish. Across the stage she swaggered, one hand 
on her hip, the other fussing with her curled and bandolined 
hair. She chewed gum vociferously. In the center of the 
stage she stopped and, opening her vanity bag, studiously 
painted her carmine lips. Seated at the piano, she laid down 
the vanity bag, re-rolled one stocking, re-powdered her nose, 
adjusted her dress, took out her gum, and began to play. There 
was no doubt about it, she had out-flappered the flappers. 

There was the awed silence that follows the well-told 
ghost story or a rap on the window on a dark night, and 
breaking the stillness came a new version of “Silent Night’”— 
octave bass melody and tremolo accompaniment and various 
intangible inovations. Mary’s shoulders moved back and forth, 
up and down, and her feet, when off duty at the pedals, beat 
on the floor. While she executed her conception of a jazzed 
“Cradle Hymn” with her left hand, she again applied the 
make-up. At last it was over. She smiled brazenly, nodded 
confidently to one or two intimates, and swaggered out. A 
doubtful applause started somewhere and died down. 

Mr. Baker came from behind the drawn curtains, aplomb 
shattered and announced another reading. 


Jack turned to his mother. “I’m going back and get 
Mary, Mother. She must be crazy. There’s Mrs. Madsen. 
Walk home with her.” And before his mother could answer 
Jack was walking down the a’sle, coatless and hatless. 

Around the amusement hall he went and in at the back 
entrance. Mary was slipping into her coat. 

“What does this mean?” he choked out. 

Mary’s voice was high-pitched and studiously grieved as 
she answered, “Why, Jack Harr's, you haven’t any right to 
talk to me this way ;” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, Mary, cut it out. Can’t you see 
that it’s gone the limit?” 

“Why I’m sure I’ve heard you say more than once that 
you positively ADORED jazz.” 

“IT can’t see how you ever got that impression. It’s hide- 
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ous, and in a Christmas program! I'd always thought you 
were different, Mary:, and now this!” 

“lm sorry you didn’t like my demonstration. Maybe 
with a little persistent effort, | could be led back into the path 
of rectitude and classicism.” 

That Jack was willing to do his best to help was proved 
by the fact that the next night found him, whistling cheerily, 
violin under his arm, at the Forrest’s front door. 

“You look stunning,” he said, when Mary had let him in, 
his eyes approving of a new brown dress of just the right 
degree of modernity. “Let’s try that Folk song you were 
speaking about the other night.” 


The Morning Breaks 


Bertha Rokerts 


“The Morning Breaks’—that’s what I heard a choir sing- 
in’ about once, and I just got to wonderin’ what made it 
break. I'd like to go over the mountain and see if there’s 
somebody there that breaks it. It doesn’t seem exactly like 
it would just naturally break itself every day and never miss. 

An’ I wonder, too, how it feels about breakin’. I heard 
sis a sayin’ when Bob went away, as how her heart was a 
breakin’; and she sure wouldn’t want to be goin’ through it 
every morning, I’m thinkin’, the way she acted over it for just 
once. Of course, maybe mornings ain’t like hearts, but lve 
noticed that the sky gets all red just as the breakin’ begins, 
an’ I wonder if it could be the life-blood of the morning that’s 
floodin’ out and tingin’ the whole east. 

Say, an’ what do you suppose the good in all this breakin’ 
is anyway? I get out n'gh every morning to see it break, an’ 
Tve just about made up my mind it’s mostly done to make the 
sky beautiful. The red comes first just in little pinkish 
touches, and then they get redder and redder an’ spread out 
over the whole side of the sky, an’ while they’re doin’ that, 
Bars of silver and gold begin to sort of shootin’ into it "till 
they crowd the red all out and just melt into one great shinin’ 
glory, and then the sun pops ttp—an’ it’s day. 

Maybe the morning breaks just to get a pretty pathway 
ready for the day to come in, ’cause I don’t suppose the day 
would want to come a stumblin’ along in the dark. O, yes, 
an’ maybe it likes to have folks know it’s just about he-e, so 
when the morn‘ng breaks it’s a sort of interduction for it. - 

I guess there ain’t much use a wonderin’ all these things, 
but how can a feller help it when he knows the morning’s 
‘breakin’ all the time, an’ yet he’s never seen it bust?” 
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AllIn a Day’s Work 
Sadie Ollorton 2 


Fred Allen sat down on a bench in the park and gazed 
meditatively at the ninety-three cents he held in his hand. 


“You are the last,” he quoted, “and when you’re gone 
I'll be left destitute. You’re the only thing I have to depend 
upon—but gosh, you’re not much. If I lay me down to sleep 
anywhere outside of the park tonight you'll have to have 
something added to your value. What I must do now is 
work. There’s psychology and that fool horoscope reading— 
but who would listen to me. It’s heavy-handed toil for you, 
old son,” he decided, addressing himself aloud, “forget your 
artistic temperament and shovel coal.” 

He began to look up advertisements. The cail of dinner- 
time lent his quest an air of necessity, but a frail-looking 
young man, with long artistic fingers, did not appeal to bosses 
of day-laborers. He was turned away after one question: 
Experience? Z 

At six o’clock that evening, jobless and homeless, he 

-leaned his head against a corner building. A sign on the 
door of an opposite house made him stare, blink, and read 
it again. “Board and Room,” it said, but. it was as if.,his 
guardian angel had enlightened his mind with sudden in- 
spiration. The subconscious mind had revealed. to. him, 
treasures of a world uknown. cheep i! 

‘A kindly, if not over-intelligent-faced woman’ “opened 

the door. 

“Madam,” he said, “I am in the city to help cael who 
aré in: difficulty. I read character by sight. I see hidden 
talents and by the stars I can tell anyone the Dee of work that 
he is: fitted for:” 

“What's your job?” 

“T ama psychologist.” 

“Can you really do all of these things ?”: 

‘lim a scoundrel if [ can't.” 

“Well, my little boy doesn’t get along with his teachers. 
They call him stupid. Now I’m sure that my boy isn’t stupid. 
He’s just misunderstood. If you can tell me what he can do 
best you will earn my undying gratitude—” 

“Eady, Um broke” 

“Board and room throwed in 
horoscope my boy.” 

“This young man,” beamed the landlady when the board- 
ers had assembled, “is going to tell my Herbert what work 
he is best fitted for.” 

The boarders simultaneously dropped fork or spoon and 


after supper you shall 
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looked at Herbert. Someone Jaughed. 

“Ah,” said the fond parent, “here is my little Herbert.” 

Little Herbert pushed a chair to the table. 

“Bring on the grub.” 

After the fourth piece of pie had vanished Herbert turn- 
ed his plate over and advanced. 

Fred’s air castles vanished. He noted the freckles, felt 
the cranial bumps. The specimen was hopeless. Failure 
loomed near—*A park bench for me—sleep in a grassy nook— 
or white lies and warm blankets.” To the rescue came in- 
spiration. 

“When your son was very little, he was sick, was he 
not?” 

“Yes, when my Herbert was a baby he was very ill. He 
had the scarlet fever.” 

“Ah, yes, I understand. Well, my dear lady, that is the 
trouble. Scarlet fever sometimes stops the development of 
certain tendencies. Your son, madam, was to have been a 
genius.” 

“I know it. He is my son.” 

“He was to have been an engineer. You like to make 
kites, don’t you, Herbert?” 

“Oh mister, he makes the most beautiful kites and you 
should see his tops.” 

“The mechanical instinct—it is the turn of his mind, 
madam. He was not meant to be a marvel in history and 
literature. I doubt if he could receive much value from school 
work, but if you let him improve his natural talents, he may 
even become famous.” 

Upstairs clumped the future genius. 

“Ma’s bringing your tops, Herbert dearie,” sang out the 
triumphant mother. The door slammed. 

“How did you do it?” queried the star boarder. “Here’s 
where you sit at the head of the table.” 

“Oh it’s all in a day’s work. Music is my real occupation. 
Shall I tune up my violin?” 
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The Friendly Gift 


Wanda Boyack 
Time:—A Christmas eve of the present 
Place:—By the fireplace at home. 


CHARACTERS 
Barbara Dean 
Gertrude Barton }...... Three girls of the present 
Chloa Norman 
eddy 22.5 cee A useful brother 


Scene: A pleasant living room, double doors back center; 
window left center; fireplace right; small table and chair up 
left; table littered with boxes, wrapping paper and Chrismas 
gifts. 


At the opening of the scene Barbara is discovered at the 
table opening parcels; Gertrude in chair at fireplace doing 
likewise. 


Gertrude, (lifting painted vase from box): Barbara, look 
at that! Isn’t it a most useless thing? (Holds up vase) Is 
it really good for anything? 

Barbara (looking up): Oh, I don’t know. It’s pretty 
to look at. What are you going to do with it? 

Gertrude: I’m sending it to Aunt Nancy. I had com- 
pletely forgotten her in my Christmas rush until the last 
minute. Well, this seemed to be the only thing I could find 
this afternoon, that I could get for sixty cents, which is all of 
my gift allowance left. 

Barbara: Well I don’t know Augt Nancy, but I do think 
the vase will serve the purpose and so long as it does that 
what do you care? She’ll never know the difference. 

Gertrude: I’m afraid she will. It doesn’t serve the pur- 
pose at all. (Crosses to Barbara). You know, I think Christ- 
mas gifts should carry with them a real personal thoughtful- 
ness from the giver. They should have a significance to both 
people, well, rather carry a message, you know. 

Barbara: All Christmas gifts do that. When you give 
somebody something you give it to them and that’s all there 
ig to it. 

Gertrude: Well, in a way, but for instance, Aunt Nancy 
simply dotes on poetry, but I’ve sent her volumes of that 
in years before and even though she’s sixty-four, she has a 
perfect mania for pretty aprons, but she hasn’t a bit of the 
gypsy in her—not the slightest liking for trumpery trinkets, 
and somehow I feel positively conscience-stricken to send her 
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that vase. If 1 were home, mother would probably come to 
the rescue, the dear, but I’m here. 

Barbara (giving Gertrude a hug): Yes you’re here and 
I’m glad you are, but please don’t let your conscience spoil 
your vacation. Come on now, be a good little girl. Why no 
one can be prepared for the unusual. Something out of the 
ordinary is always happening like that. Just last Christmas, 
at the last minute I received a delightful story book from 
Jane Blake. Well, | hadn’t thought of Jane for years, but 
in the face of that I just had to send her something, so 
out of my precious hope-chest I dragged the most 
beautifully useless thing I could find: a pair of blue satin 
boudoir slippers. 

Gertrude (who has turned to her chair): Blue satin 
boudoir slippers! 

Barbara: Yes, the most unpractical things—blue satin, 
hand-made, and quilted, decked out in pink ribbon bows and 
lace rosettes. Adorable things to look at, but they never would 
do to wear, not even on the first week of the honeymoon. 

Gertrude: Where did you get them? 

Barbara: Oh, Chloa Norman sent them to me the Christ- 
mas after we graduated from high school. Chloa was usually 
quite practical and why she sent me those blue satin slippers 
I never could understand. Anyway they served their pur- 
pose and saved my generous reputation with Jane when she 
was grinding in an office in San Francisco. 


Gertrude: She’s back home again this winter, isn’t she? 


Barbara: Yes, | saw her yesterday and told her about 
our Christmas party. She’ll be here tomorrow afternoon, both 
she and Norma. 


Gertrude: Oh, I’m so anxious to see them! Two whole 
years since we used to plan fudge parties together, and they 
don’t know I’m here! 

Barbara: No, I mean to surprise them. Jane is going to 
phone sometime this evening and tell me about the bazaar. 

Gertrude—And is Chloa coming tonight? 

Barbara: Yes—may be here any minute; the train’s due 
at 6:15. Dear Chloa! I haven’t seen her since she left for 
Arizona three years ago, the day after commencement exer- 
cises. I hope she hasn’t changed. She was so adorable. She 
writes that it will be so good to spend a real sleigh-ride 
Christmas again. 

Gertrude: Chloa and Norma were such inseparable pals, 
too, weren’t they? | 

Barbara: Oh yes, but I think that they have drifted 
apart a little. Separation isn’t always the safest thing for 
friendships. It will be such a reunion of old acquaintances 
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tomorrow—really Norma’s only chance to see Chloa, since 
she’s leaving for Boston next week. 

Gertrude: Who! Chloa? 

Barbara: She’s got tired of staying with her aunt, and 
I don’t blame her either, so she’s going to Boston to her 
father. 

Gertrude: Oh, won’t it be fun. I can hardly wait! , 

Barbara: There I need some more string. I have some 
upstairs. I’fl get it. (Exit ap center back). 

(The phone rings and Gertrude answers it). 

(Over phone): Hello,—No, this isn’t Barbara—Oh, is it 
you, Jane?—It does sound good to hear you speak. To see 
you would send me into a perfect delirium of happiness—— 
Can’t you guess? Well, it’s none other than Gertie of the 
fudge platter—Oh, I thought you’d be surprised—Barbara’s 
been keeping me a secret, and now I’ve gone and spoiled it— 
No.—Well, since you know this much you might as well 
know the worst. Chloa’s coming too—Oh, no, don’t phone 
and tell Norma that—Really you shouldn’t, Jane More 
Christmas presents ?—Oh, no, don’t—You know you can’t help 
the unexpected—But wou shouldn’t handle the situation in 
that way, dear—Oh yes, I’m just as conscience-striken as 
ever. Thursday ?>——Oh, is she going that soon?——-Good 
for ‘Norma! Blue slippers!—And you thought since she 
was going to Boston she would need them?—Still the same 
thoughtful Jane, I see—But here’s Barbara now. (Barbara 
enters, takes receiver. Gertrude crosses back right). 

Barbara (over phone): Hello—Yes—Postponed ?—Oh, 
that’s good—I’m really glad—I’ll see you tomorrow then— 
Good-bye. (Door bell rings and Barbara goes to hall and 
returns with two parcels). 

Barbara (entering): For me. Christmas greeting from 
Bob, the extravagant boy! And this one‘s for you from 
Harve Maxfield. (Laughs and gives Gertrude the box). Oh 
you didn’t know you had an admirer in town, did you, my 
dear? But how in the wide world did he know you were 
here? It seems that secrets spread like epidemics, but I did 
think I had this one quarantined. How did he find it out, 
I wonder? 

Gertrude (looking Barbara in the eyes and laughing): 
I wonder! 

Barbara (taking Gertrude by shoulders): Gertrude! You 
didn’t let him know you were coming, did you? Do you 
write to him? 

Gertrude: You're not really as surprised as you pretend, 
are you? Why the railroad mail clerks would have been pos- 
itively worried if they had missed a certain two letters that 
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have passed weekly ever since our accidental meeting in 
Yellowstone last May. 

Barbara: Gertrude! Well, that secret seems to have been 
held in quarantine alright. (Door bell rings. Barbara exits 
to hall). 

Chloa! (off right) Barbara! (Both enter). 

Gertrude (rising): Chloa, Norma! 

Chloa (rushing and embracing Gertrude): Well, Gertrude 
Barton! Of all unexpected personages, you're it! 

Barbara: Take off your things, dear. (Chloa removes coat 
and hat and gives them to Barbara. (Door bell rings). 

(Barbara goes into hall. Messenger boy brings in large 
parcel and deposits it near door at back). 

Barbara: Oh, that one’s for mother. I dare say it’s dad’s 
annual supply of kitchen-ware. (Goes into hall with Chloa’s 
wraps and calls up the stairs): Teddy! 

Teddy (off right): What? 

Barbara: Please come and go on a Christmas errand for 
me, will you? 

Teddy: What for? 

Barbara: Come on now Ted, this very minute, do you 
hear? To take some Christmas gifts. They really must be 
delivered tonight and I can’t go. 

Teddy: Can’t they wait until morning? 

Barbara: No! I'll give you that candy horse you wanted 
if you'll come. 

Teddy: Ah, gee, well, I’ll go. 

Barbara (coming back into room): It is good to see you 
again. Make yourselves comfy while I get my delivery boy 
on his way. (Ted enters wearing coat and hat. Barbara 
fixes four or five parcels in the large box and gives it to 
eas). 

Barbara: Now you'll hurry, won’t you Teddy? The 
addresses are on each package. Don’t loiter on the way. 
(Ted exits). 

Barbara (drawing chair by fire place): Now we can have 
a cozy chat. (Door bell rings. Barbara answers-and returns 
with three parcels). Oh, they’re from Norma. She always 
delivers the goods on time. (Gives each of the other girls 
a parcel). Now just for the sake of effect, let’s open them 
one at a time. 

Chloa: All right. You begin. 

(Barbara opens parcel and draws out a luncheon set). 

Barbara: Oh, isn’t it darling? And just what I wanted 
to put the last necessary finishing touch on my hope chest! 
There, Gertie, open yours. 

Gertrude (unwrapping parcel to find a box of fudge anda 
handbag): Oh, how significant! A box of fudge for me! 
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Have some, girls. (Offers them fudge). And the prettiest 
bag! Open yours, Chloa. 

Chloa (sitting center, opens parcel and reads card on top 
of box): “Dear Chloa: You’re such a surprise. Jane just 
phoned me a few minutes ago that you were coming. I’m so 
glad. It will be delightful to see you again. Christmas 
greetings—Norma.” (Chloa opens parcel and reveals a pair 
of blue satin slippers, pink bows and lace rosettes. She looks 
at them as if puzzled, Barbara recognizes them, starts and 
looks embarrassed.) 

Gertrude (trying to piece three or four suggestions to- 
gether stands thoughtfully against the mantle. Chloa looks 
up at Barbara). 

Barbara (bursting into tears and going to table, left). 
Oh, Chloa its dreadful! It—it—it—-was horrid of: her tu 


send them to someone else! 
Chloa (rising): Horrid of whom? Where have they 


been? 
Barbara: I sent them to Jane last Christmas. 


Chloa: To Jane! 
Gertrude: And Jane sent them to Norma, thinking she 


might use them in Boston! 
Chioa (Sinking into a chair): And Norma has resorted to 
them again in an emergency, and sent them back to ME. 
Barbara (Sinking into a chair): Oh, Chloa, I’m so sorry, 
J—J— 
Chloa (crossing to Barbara): You needn’t be, my dear. 
We can take it as a practical joke or a good lesson. I think 
it’s the best thing that could have happened to all of us—to 
me at least. ; 


Barbara: Why, what do you mean? 
Gertrude: It’s a warning on the thoughtless Christmas 


eiit, Bab. 

Chloa: Indeed it is a warning. Dry your eyes dear, 
these slippers were first sent to me by an over-cultured maiden 
aunt. They have served a very useful purpose. (Chloa crosses 
to the fireplace, tosses the slippers into the fire, and the 
three girls stand arm in arm watching them burn). 

Barbara: And we shall sacrifice them as a burnt offering 
upon the altar of friendship to the goddess of Thoughtfulness 
and swear by the blue flames (unwrapping vase) that Auni 
Nancy shall not find this vase among her Christmas gifts. 
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Hate’s Alchemy 


Marian Gardner 


The runty Emperor Hate, scarred 
His wizened face with scowls. 
He passed into his flaming playground. 


3razen tiger-lilies flaunted scarlet incense. 
Frivolous hare-bel's tinkled evening prayers 
To Buddha. 


Scarlet trails of petals flung their mute defiance 
Into ripples of sun-glow, 
And silence stirred in the garden. 


Hate reflected in splashy pools, 
Casting them bronze. 
His breath blasted the weeping-willow. 


Maid-of-the Iris slept on a slumbrous couch, 
Her silken scarf spangled 
In the white Buddha flowers. 


A runty shadow crawled over her 
Exotic litheness 
And the sobbing willows bent lower. 


Hate’s steel-tipped weapon stilled the beating heart 
And her soul transfused itself 
Into the brazen tiger-lilies. 


Presently scarlet splotched the white 
Buddha flowers. 

The scarf wept tears of blood, 

The sobbing willows moaned. 
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Temple Musk 


Andrew M. Anderson 


Night was coming on, as I found myself at the lower 
part of Market Street in San Francisco. A cold wind swept 
in from the bay seeking the weakest part of my threadbare 
clothing. I turned my footsteps down the side streets into 
the amorous regions of Barbary Coast and Chinatown. 
Maidens with almond eyes came clattering down the street, 
and men and women of my own race, perhaps once honor- 
able, slunk by in the dusk, the last remnants of fallen humanity 
clothed with the stamp of misery and the tale of a life illy 
spent. I hurried on, drawing my cloak about me, and seek- 
ing with others an uncertain haven at this highway on the 
edge of the world. 

Most of the Chinese shops were closed, but through the 
mist I saw a dim light, and when a breath of warm air came 
from the inside, I was drawn in as a moth is drawn by a 
candle, drawn by the light and warmth, with no thought of 
making a purchase. 

From the darkness at the back of the shop came a China- 
man with unusually intelligent features, but a strange expres- 
sion was stamped upon them. He watched me almost im- 
patiently while I examined the carved jade and pearl jewelry, 
the cypress furniture and the statues. Warmth came to my 
body, and the heavily-scented atmosphere exaggerated .my 
weariness. I turned to go, but my eyes-were attracted by.a 
tiny green god, an image with a most horrible countenance. 
Near it lay a square of incense. A_ half-formed -resolve ,to 
purchase the incense was immediately observed by the.China- 
man. He hurried to the back of the room and returned with 
a small casket, richly carved, and heavily charged with a 
rich odor of musk. He fairly pushed it into my hands, re- 
fusing my proffered coin and explaining brokenly that while 
the flame glowed it would reveal the story of the god of the 
flaming mountain, Ishi Tang. 

Mystified, I permitted him to push me into the street. 
The door slammed and I hurried on, finding a few doors away, 
a dilapidated sign, inviting the w ayfarer to ‘rest. ‘i found 
myself in a comfortable room and having placed the lighted 
musk upon a broken saucer, I lay down 0 rest between the 
well-worn sheets. 

The city continued to breathe its damp breath upon me 
‘through crevices of window and door, but in the darkness the 
incense glowed like a distant fire, adding life and comfort 
to my surroudings. My mind grew heavy with the pungent 
odor. The incense continued to glow; first rosy, ‘like an 
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ember, then looming larger and brighter until 1 saw that it 
was no longer a tiny spark, but a mighty mountain. Great 
volumes of smoke and flame poured down its livid slopes. 

Then I felt my clothing and found that I was no longer 
a tired tramp resting between well-worn sheets, but dressed 
in silken robes, kneeling before a great idol with piercing 
green eyes and a horrible countenance. Suddenly I knew 
that I was a priest in the temple of Ishi Tang, the fire god, 
in the great province of Yun-nan, built upon the sides of the 
sacred mountain of flame. 

Other priests were there, joining with me in devotion to 
the fire god. Then I remembered. As a child I had been 
chosen by Teen-Tzee, the son of Heaven, to be priest in the 
temple, and the ancient one Chang Loong had brought me up 
the long road from the city of misery, that squatted far below 
like a starving beggar on the banks of the sluggish river. 
Since then I had never left the temple walls, and the only 
person who came and went was the high priest, Koto, who 
made an annual pilgrimage from the celestial city to choose a 
sacrifice for the fire god. 

This year I had been the honored choice, and soon 
should journey farther up the mountain, and cast myself into 
the crater to appease the wrath of the fire god. 

Our supplications continued far into the night, yet the 
rosy glow persisted. By its light I prepared for the journey. 
Into my hand was placed a small casket, filled with musk, 
which was to be consumed with my body in the flames of 
the sacred mountain. 

Guided by the flaming lava, I commenced my journey of 
death. Great heaps of glowing coals filled the ravines. The 
heat became intense. Fear gripped my heart—fear of the heat 
—fear of death. Centuries of susperstition bade me go on— 
yet a guilty thought entered my mind, for only the high 
priest, Koto, knew me. No one would know if I failed in 
my task. I plodded on, becoming more terrified. The lava 
seethed at my feet. The heat scorched my brows. I turned 
and fled—fled toward the river. Through the long torturing 
hours of the next day I hid in a small group of heat-shriveled 
trees, then rushed on to the blood-like river Huang Ho. When 
morning came I was near the city hiding in a field of bamboo. 
Muttered rumblings from the mountain came to my ears— 
complainings for the loss of a sacrifice. I clutched tightly 
the casket of temple musk. 

Later in the day I was fortunate enough to discover a 
little lake of placid water and stopped to bathe my burning 
brow. But as I bent low to touch the cool waters I beheld 
reflected in the blue an amaciated face—the face of the man 
who had given me the musk—where—when? The world 
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seemed to be turning around. I was in a dizzy whirl. It 
grew darker. Suddenly the earth seemed driven asunder. A 
sheet of fire arose. Lava and ashes poured through the city 
toward the river. I fled, unnoticed in the excitement. My 
silken robes became indistinguishable beneath the falling 
ashes. On the river bank I found a log, and had scarcely reach- 
ed safety when the molten stream met with the waters of 
Huang Ho. 

-I begged and journeyed on down the river and after 
many difficulties arrived at the city of Tsni-nan where re- 
posed the bones of my sacred ancestors. Years went by and I 
found myself in the land of the setting sun. In Chinatown 
I purchased a curio shop and added to my wealth. Still I 
clung to the temple musk and its subtle presence was ever 
about me—a reminder of an unfulfilled sacrifice. 

So the days dragged by until one day I found in a ship- 
ment of curios a miniature god with a terrible face—the 
exact reproduction of the great idol of Ishi Tang. I hid it 
away for a time but my forebodings would not be stifled. 
The odor of musk grew ever stronger. I fled to the temple 
of Buddha and there in the room of the sea of stars I fell be- 
fore the image and closed my eyes. Then it came—the 
sinister influence of a figure behind me, I opened my eyes and 
looked straight at the high priest, Koto, Fire—the fire of 
hate and revenge—gleamed in his eyes like the terrible flames 
of the sacred mountain. I knew that I must die—illimitable 
space—darkness—a chant from out the shadows— 

Not is red but foxes, 

Nor ought else black but crows, 

And death and pain we cannot stay 
So think not in your dire dismay 
To lay aside your woes. 

Then I awoke. The dim light of a foggy morning pene- 
trated the room—dampness oozed through the crevices. On 
the saucer was a small pile of white ashes. I rushed from 
the room and would have passed the curio store, but excited 
groups of Chinese were waiting at the door. A policeman 
opened it. The silken curtains were parted. There lay the 
keeper of the shop—dead. The odor of musk was heavy in 
the room. 

“Another victim of this confounded tong war,’ muttered 
the policeman. 

But I knew that the fire god had received his sacrifice. 
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The Pledge of Oberammergau 


Olga Wunderly 


What is it that insistently calls the visitor back to the 
lonely valley of the Ammer? Not the mountains for they are 
not more beautiful than others in that region, not the winding 
river whose banks are verdant yet devoid of the charms of an 
Isar, not the picturesque houses and their inhabitants whose 
pleasant “Gruesse Gott” welcomes the stranger to partake 
of the country’s hospitality. It is the atmosphere, the spirit 
of 1633 still lingering over the hallowed spot, living on pereni- 
ally in the heart of every Oberammergauer and finding ex- 
pression in his every-day walk and deed. 

Coming from Munich and approaching the home of the 
Passion Play the eye is attracted upward to a large cross 
erected upon the highest peak of Mount Koffel. Of symbolic 
importance, it seems at once to protect, to guard, and to bless; 
for it is to the memory of Him whose life was sacrificed upon 
the cross, and in grateful remembrance of a prayer answered 
that the people of Oberammergau pledged to perform the 
Passion of Christ every tenth year. When nearly three hun- 
dred years ago the plague ravaged the country and threatened 
to annihilate the entire village, the lowly peasants in their 
hour of despair turned to Him who said: “And all things, 
whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive.” 
Their trusting faith stayed the hand of the destroyer, the 
humble yet triumphant parish went to work and as soon as 
conditions permitted performed the sacred play according to 
their vow, and to this day have kept their pledge in spite of 
obstacles and serious difficulties. Thus have the mountaineers 
of Oberammergau not only preserved the world a piece of 
art almost unchanged from the Middle Ages but in the sweet 
serenity of their mountain home have nurtured an ideal whose 
loftiness touches all who come within its sphere. 


*Miss Wunderly visited Oberammergau, last June, wit- 
nessing the performance of the Passion Play, and coming in 
direct contact with Anton Lang, the selebrated Christus. 
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I Replace a Broken Globe 


Elwin A. Potter 


“Could that be the fire engine dashing past the house or 
a pan of dishes sliding down the stairs!” I struggled to my 
elbow with the clatter still sounding in my ears and grabbed 
Jack’s arm just in time to save our new alarm clock from the 
shoe he was aiming. Sunday had begun in its usual way, 
and I settled languidly back, wondering what to do. 

“Biff! a heavy pillow struck me in the face, and as the 
offender dodged toward the closet door I heaved mine at 
him. “Crack!” Then came a shower of glass and our only 
light globe was gone. 5 

_ Failing to sense the greatness of our misfortune, we 
whiled away the day; but as the evening shadows stole into 
our room, we thought of the morrow’s exams. 

“Turn on the light, Jack,” I said, opening my book- 
sack, 

“Where’s your globe?” he demanded. 

“You're right. We're out of luck. The stores are all 
closed and we’re in the dark. But let’s get busy and scare up 
a light.” 

Slipping into our overcoats we struck out. At the end of 
half an hour I returned, hoping that Jack had been more 
successful, but I stumbled over him at the foot of the 
stairs. 

“So you didn’t get any either?” he mumbled sleepily. 

“We'll be in a pretty fix, taking exams in the morning,” 
I began. “Let’s make one more trial.” 

A twenty-minute walk brought me in front of a large 
brick house, on the porch of which an electric light swung 
listlessly in the wind. “What can be the harm of borrowing 
it for the night?” I asked myself. Then I made for it, but 
just as I had it unscrewed from the socket, horror or horrors! 
it slipped from my hand and popped on the cement floor. I 
froze in my tracks as the sharp report echoed upon the night 
air. Suddenly, panic struck me; I leaped for the gate and 
dashed frantically down the street. At the end of the 
second block I looked back and listened. There was no one 
in sight. 

“Tl have a globe before I go back,” I muttered. “Curse 
it all! If I hadn’t dropped it!” 

Across a vacant lot a dull light gleamed through a 
kitchen door, and there in the screen porch hung another 
globe. I made straightway for the coveted article and care- 
fully opening the screen door reached for it. My eyes search- 
ed the room in front of me. Upon the kitchen floor sat a little 
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girl, fitting a dress upon her doll. She called: “Mama, there is 
someone at the door.” Feverishly, I continued to unscrew 
the globe from its socket, while the woman arose and came 
into the kitchen, and just as I thrust the prize into my pocket 
she opened the door. 

“Good evening, madam,” I stammered, awkwardly touch- 
ing my cap with the hand that was free. 

“Did you want something?” she asked. 

The man of the house was looking suspiciously in my di- 
rection and I stuttered: “Why, yes,—er—I mean I did,” and 
breaking off the porch I fled wildly into the night. Ten 
minutes later I breathlessly burst into our room, Jack was 
asleep in bed. 

Now Jack is naturally a heavy sleeper, but with a few 
moments of muscular activity I brought him bounding to his 
feet. Triumphantly I screwed the prize into the socket. 

A moment of undescribable silence, then—“That damn 
globe’s no good!” 


Yuletide Prayer 


Aretta Young 


O Thou who art Omnipotent, 

Who didst unroll, 

For waiting, anguish-riven earth 

The Heaven’s vast scroll; 

Who didst with Thy Paternal hand, 
Place high the star 

Whose gleaming through the age-worn years 
Still shines afar :— 

Our hearts we bow, in reverence now ; 
Accept the prayer to Thee we raise— 
To Thee, O Mighty One, our praise! 


O Thou who art Eternal God! 

Who gavest to earth 

The gift whose splendor is untold, 

Thy Son in: birth: 

How gracious Thy good will to men. 

To Thy Child—King 

Our gifts of gold, of incense and of myrrh, 
Today we bring. ‘ 
With hearts accord, we join, dear Lord 
The angel anthems sung in air. 

In Christ’s dear name, accept our prayer, 
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They’re All Alike 


HeP. 


The Wentworths were engaged in a family council in 
Mrs. Wentworth’s boudoir. Mrs. Wentworth, like the good 
general she was, had manoeuvered to get the council in her 
boudoir because, with the background of her feminine frip- 
peries, she always felt master of the situation. The only 
other member of the immediate family being son Jack,— 
the council consisted of just two. That was enough. The 
argument waxed loud and fierce. Loud and fierce, as here 
used, are merely comparative terms. Mrs. Wentworth’s tones 
were always well modulated and her English careful—for 
you see she was one of the Wentworths. 

The discussion was over Clarissa, whose family name, 
Bretingford, the social set always said with a great deal of 
respect—even a little awe. It was that kind, you know, with 
a dim background of old silver and tapestry; and if the silver 
had become dull and the tapestry frayed, it mattered not at 
all; except that Clarissa—beautiful, orchid-like, charming— 
must make a wealthy match. 

Now the Wentworths had money. On that score Jack 
was eligible. He was also a very likable chap, and socially 
“in.” The Bretingfords decided he would do; oh! not publicly, 
or anything of that sort, but Clarissa was led to understand 
by her diplomatic parents that it would be—well, rather pleas- 
ing to them. Clarissa acquiesced. 

Mrs. Wentworth, through some mysterious channel, had 
learned of their approval of the apple of her eye. Mrs. Went- 
worth, like Caesar, was ambitious, but Jack had ideas of his 
own. His tendencies were extremely socialistic. So back to 
the boudoir. 

“Tt is no use discussing the matter further, mother. I 
am sorry to anger you, but you know yourself that Clarissa 
Bretingford is a fortune-hunter, and I positively refuse to be 
held up like a prize at a bazaar, for the highest bidder—ac- 
ceptable currency, social positon. Clarissa hasn’t any soul. 
She doesn’t love me, and I don’t love her. If I ever marry 
it will be a girl who doesn’t know an entree from a chaise 
longue, and doesn’t care whether my honest forebearers ran a 
dairy or a Rolls-Royce.” 

“You think, Jack, that you are being original,” his mother 
answered, “whereas you are merely being very young and 
inexperienced. I am only Arying to tell you what you will 
doubtless find out if you follow your present inclinations. 
Girls are pretty much the same, Jack, in getting what they 
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can from their men-folks. The exceptions, if there are any, 
are not restricted to class.” 


“That’s our point of difference, Mother. My theory is 
that a girl that’s been raised on new milk and daisies won’t 
have that grasping, get-all-you-can attitude toward every 
eligible male that comes within the focus of her ‘come- 
hithers.’ ” 

“Jack! I do wish you would restrict yourself to the 
English language!” 

“Sorry mother, but the English language doesn’t keep 
pace with the rising generation. By the way, I’ve got an 
opportunity to give all my pet theories a fighting chance. 
Bill Stanley’s got a ranch out in the wilds, and he wants 
me to come out and get a taste of the life. I’d rather like it 
for awhile, and if you don’t mind, I think I’ll go.” : 

“Go if you like. When-did Mr. Stanley want you to 
come?” 

“By the first of the week, If I can make it.. That means 
that I will have to leave in the morning.” 

“Then you had better run over to Clraissa’s and tell her 
good-bye.” 

“Nothing could please me better than to tell Clarissa 
‘good-bye.’” He went over to his mother and kissed her 
affectionately. “Never mind, mother, I’ll try not to bring 
any disgrace into the family in the way of a daughter-in- 
law.” 

“T’ll trust to your discretion, and give you two weeks 
to come back prepared to eat humble pie from Clarissa 
Bretingford’s hand.” 

It was three days later that the eastern train slowed down 
condescendingly at the little station of Alton, and a young 
man dressed in tweeds with a traveling bag in each hand and 
a smile of anticipation, alighted. He thought, as he looked 
around him, that the station must have been built expressly 
for waytfarers like himself, as there seemed no other excuse 
for its existance. He heard the thud of horses’ hoofs. Turning 
quickly he saw riding toward him, three armed and masked 
men. Before he could think of a possible explanation, he had 
been successfully “held-up,” his bags taken from him, and him- 
self lassoed around the waist. For the next few minutes all 
his native intelligence was required in keeping on his feet. 
His college experience as long-distance runner stood him in 
hand, but he was soon out of breath. His captor mercifully 
stopped the horse. Bill Stanley swung from the saddle, took 
off his mask, and came back to untie his friend. 

“Just a little initiation, old boy. Hope you’re not seri- 
ously injured,” he said, holding out his hand. 
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For a moment Jack felt like employing his recently freed 
right in a well-placed upper-cut, but his natural good humor 
came to his aid. “You’re a rough lot,” he said, shaking hands. 
“You’ve gone and messed little Percy up until his own mother 
wouldn’t know him.” 

“Awful sorry, but let’s let by-gones be by-gones. Let 
me introduce you to a couple of cronies and then we'll pro- 
ceed toa real supper. The gentlemen to my right will please 
unmask. Thanks. Gaze upon the genial countenance of one 
Toby Boggs, the dare-devil dairyman, known to his jintimates 
as ‘Never-been-kicked Boggs.’” Our friend of great avoirdu- 
pois and small deed is known in these parts as Skinny Layton. 
He used to be a preacher, but we converted him. He runs a 
pool-hall now, and he’s just as respectable as any man.” 

“T ain’t got nothin’ agin’ preachin’,’ Skinny affirmed, 
“but there ain’t many wot likes it. I used to be about-as 
popular as the measles, but now the boys call around right 
regular.” ; 

“If you’re looking for girls, Skinny’s the man for you,” 
Toby said as they rode toward the ranch. 

“Is that so?” Jack inquired politely. 

“You bet your life. They’re knock-outs when it comes 
to looks. There’s three of them that run his tobacco and other 
stands for him. Tess is the prize-winner, but she’s spoken 
for. Red Dougan’d plug a man that tried making up to Tess.” 

“We'll drop in at Skinny’s tonight, if you’d like, Jack, and 
let you cast an experienced eye over our Western Belles.” 

“It sounds all right to me,” Jack answered. 

Nine o’clock, and Skinny Layton’s “Elite Pool Hall” was 
doing its best to live down its name. The harsh sounds of an 
electric piano vied with the loud voices of men and the 
clink of glasses. 

Tess Hayden, enthroned behind her — stand, dispensed 
whiskey and smiles impartially. Usually, as the evening 
wore on, more than one man, whom whisky had made forget- 
ful and foolhardy, would feel the sting of her hand against his 
face. But they never thought the worse of her for it. Tess 
was an untamed young thing, but she was loyal to Red to the 
last count. Tonight, before the men began to gather, Red had 
come to talk with her a few minutes as she straightened the 
show-case and made ready for the night’s business. Red was 
huge and bronzed, with flashing black eyes that usually com- 
pelled obedience, If they proved ineffective, Red’s hand was 
trained in going quickly to his holster. Just now his eyes 
were approvingly following Tess as she hurried back and 
forth. She always made a score of extra movements with 
her head, with her arms, with her feet, as if no job ever, re- 
quired all the energy within her. A wealth of unruly curls 
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served to add to that impression of unlimited exuberance. She 
whistled a gay little tune and kept time with shuffling feet. 
She cocked her head on one side, then on the other and 
puckered her brows reflectively as she surveyed her newly 
arrayed wares. 

“Quit fussing around and come here, chicken,” said Red, 
reaching out a long arm and pulling her toward him. 

“Mr. Dougan,” she said with mock-dignity, “do you want 
what Tim Jenkins got last night for putting his arm around 
me?” 

“Kiss me instead,” Red said, and audaciously kissed her 
before she could answer. 

“I’m ashamed of you Red!” 

“Then Vll take another.” But Tess jumped quickly out 
of reach. 

“You don’t own me yet, Red Dougan!” 

“I wish I did, you little fire-eater,”’ and suddenly the 
dark eyes were serious, “Looks like we’d never make Cali- 
fornia this winter, little girl. ll never get anywhere on that 
darned ranch. I’m making just enough to live on, now.” 

“T know it Red. I should think Bill would help you.” 

“Bill doesn’t believe in me, like you do. Nobody does.” 

“And I can’t help you a bit, Red.” 

“You bet you do, little chicken. Just keep on loving me.” 

“I know a better way than that, if you’ll let me do it,” 
and Tess went to him, put her two arms tight around his 
neck, and pulled his head down to her. 

“You've got a sure-fire method when it comes to wheedling 
anything out of me, Tess.” 

But the plan that Tess had, took an unusual amout of 
‘wheedling.’ It was a long past supper night when Red left, 
having given a grudging consent. 

“It isn’t a question of not being right, Tess,” Red was 
never bothered about abstractions, “but I hate like the devil to 
have you fooling around with some city dude.” 

“It won’t hurt me any, and you know you can trust me, 
Red,” and because Red did know it, he said no more. 

At nine thirty, Bill Stanley and his friends from the 
White Star Ranch dropped in at Skinny’s. The experience 
was something new for Jack. He liked the free and easy life 
of the Westerners, their genial give and take. Their quick 
outbursts of anger seemed elemental, even childish to him, 
but it was refreshing after the conventional life of the city. 
Jack entered into the spirit of the thing whole-heartedly, and 
if Mrs. Wentworth would have been shocked at the things 
that Jack apparently subscribed to, it was because people who 
didn’t know intimately Fifth Avenue and Palm Beach simply 
didn’t exist for her. 
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Jack watched a “friendly” little game—saw five aces dome 
out in the deal, and a hot-headed cowboy pull his gun—and 
he smiled at the lawlessness of it all. 

Skinny came up behind him and tapped him on the 
shoulder. “Tess wants to meet you.” 

“Wants to meet me?” Jack echoed, “but I thought Tess 
was the one that was ‘spoken for.’ ” 

“You're not skeered, are you?” 

“Why of course not, but I can’t imagine why she should 
want to meet me.” 

“Well she does anyway, and you’re a mighty lucky 
fellow.” 

So it was that Jack met the girl he had been looking for; 
a girl unsophisticated, unselfish. As he saw her smiling at 
him, he thought her undeniably good to look at; large dark 
eyes, and a mop of gold-brown curls. But a sudden wish 
came unbidden that she would not chew her gum with such 
evident relish, and as he took her little hand in his and 
murmured a conventional “I am very glad to meet you,” he 
saw that her nails were a far cry from pink perfection. But 
he soon forgot such details in the warmth of Tess’s smile and 
her very evident enjoyment of his company. 

For the next week Tess and Jack were almost constantly 
together, racing on horse-back over the country, sitting on 
Look-Out Ledge while Jack told her of the city life he was 
used to, or in the pool rooms at Skinny’s. And the marvel 
of it all that Red objected by neither word or deed. 

“It’s darn funny,” Skinny said, “It ain’t that Red don’t 
want her any more, and it ain’t that he’s so darned unselfish 
that he’d give her up to a feller that he thought was better’n 
himself. I can’t understand.” ‘Neither could any of the cow- 
boys that frequented the Elite Pool Hall, nor no more could 
Jack. Somehow Red wasn’t playing according to the rules of 
the game. But Jack didn’t complain about being left alone. 
He thoroughly enjoyed his companionship with the little 
Western girl. For all her associations with the men at 
Skinney’s, he told himself, she was still delightfully fresh and 
innocent. Nothing subtle here; it was a delight to be liked 
merely for oneself. 

On Wednesday night, Tess and Jack slipped away from 
the din of the pool room out into the beauty of the crisp, star- 
lit night. Silently they followed the road away from the little 
settlement. At Jack’s suggestion, they climbed to Look-Out 
Ledge, and sat there watching the golden moon slowly come 
from behind the dark mountains. It somehow made Jack feel 
brave, and slipping an arm around Tess’s shoulders, he drew 
her toward him, unresisting, and said: 

“Do you know, little girl, that I have grown to care a lot 
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for you?” There was a tremble in his voice that he tried 
to control, 

“Please, Jack,” Tess answered, “I can’t talk about myself 
tonight. ’'m awfully unhappy. I came up here with you to- 
night because I wanted to tell you about it. Dve got to talk 
to someone, and | think you’ll understand.” 

He was all interested. If anything was bothering her, 
they would simply have to fix it, that was all. 

“I don’t believe even you can fix this, Jack, but I’d like 
to tell you anyway. My mother is in Californ: a, and she’s 
there all alone. She hasn’t much money, just barely enough 
to live on. She gets my dad’s pension, you know. Before 
she was married she used to be a dressmaker, and if she had 
just enough money to start a shop again, I could go and stay 
with her, and we’d both be happy again.” 

“Why that’s easy, Tess. Most anybody would lend you 
the money, and then when the shop’s going good, you could 
pay them back.” 

“That’s just it. There isn’t a person in the world that 
I know who would lend a young girl like me, enough money 
tor that.” 

“Why Tess, if you’d just let ME do it,” Jack was a 
boy again in his excitement. “Money’s the one thing I’ve 
got plenty of, and you don’t know how happy it would make 
me to kow that I was helping you ever so little.” 

“Oh Jack, I just couldn’t do it. You’ve been such a good 
friend to me, I just couldn’t take any money from you.” 

“That’s all the more reason why you should take it, Tess. 
Please let me do this. You don’t know how happy it will 
make me.” 

“Of course, Jack, if it will really make you happy—” 
Tess said tentatively. And so a See of crisp new bills 
were transferred from Jack’s pocket to Tess’ little hand. 

“Tt will have to be a regular loan,” and at her suggestion, 
Jack made out an I. O. U. on the back of a letter, and Tess 
signed it in her cramped little handwriting. 

“T think I shall go tomorrow on the night train. And 
Jack,” she said, quite qamidly for Tess, “you’ve been awfully 
nice, and if you want to you can kiss me good-bye.” Suffice 
it is to say that Jack wanted to. 

The next night, train-time found Jack waiting at the little 
station. He had expected to find Tess there waiing, but a 
tho-ough search of the place revealed the fact that Tess had 
not yet arrived. At five minutes before train time, he inquired 
of the station agent if he had seen her, but he answered “No.” 
Jack heard the whistle of the train, saw it come toward the 
station, slow down for a moment, and then rumble on its 
way. Maybe Red had kept her from coming. Jack clinched 
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his hands and started out on a run for Skinny’s pool hall. 
He rushed in breathlessly. Tess was not at her accustomed 
place. He saw Skinny watching a game. 

“Haven't seen Tess, have you?” 

“No, nor nobody else has since she left on the train this 
morning with Red.” 

“Then Red followed her!” 

“Followed her nothin’. They were married early this 
morning.” 
Still later that night Jack entered the station again. “Send 
this telegram, please.” 


Mrs. J. C. Wentworth, 
1021 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
Dear Mother: 
You win! Tll be back within the two weeks. 


—Jack. 


MIRACLE 
Helen Clark 


’Tis a wonder 

How in a single night, 

Even in an hour, 

A blackened, musty, dingy world 
Is turned into a flower. 


*Tis a marvel, 

A transformation white: 

What joy to see 

This workmanship of God! it seems 
A miracle to me, 
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Gratitude 
Paul Murdock 


O God of Years, the Earth is full of Thy graciousness, 
The fields lie pleasant in the sunlight, 

The dormant seed of the sky, in days of spring, 

Has fallen in kindly places; 

The white noons of summer have smiled upon the. 
Young green plants, 

The rains and dews of heaven have kissed them: 

And now Thou hast graciously sent the golden harvest 
When the desires of every living thing are satisfied. 


Rivers, as they flow oceanward, sing to Thee, 

The great heart of the sea beats with gratitude. 
The strength of the mighty hills is for Thy praise; 
The voices of the solemn pines, 

The sun and sky, the yearning breasts of night, 
Home songs of birds, the multitude of white-souled 
Stars ashine, 

The swift, wild tunes of wind, 

All these are praising Thee. 

And we, Thy humble, willing servants 

Bow down before Thee, our hearts with praise 
Are mindful of Thy loving kindness. 
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Par Excellence 


Paul Dixon 


Dear Friend Dave: 


You have the right idea; for Utah County is the one spot 
specifically designated for life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. From the highest peaks of its twelve-thousand 
feet to the soft waves of its valley lake, it cannot be surpassed. 
Of course you'll come and once here, you'll stay. 


Now for the details—the picture you desired. But how 
can one paint the glisten of the glacier, the blue of the sky or 
the hum of developing industry with pen and ink? 


Utah County, at the base of the Wasatch Mountains, 
covers an area of ‘more than one million, three hundred thou- 
sand acres. Two hundred and ninety-five thousand acres are 
now under cultivation, so you see there is plenty of room 
should you desire to be the “man with a hoe.” 


Dave, the county has the making of a young Manhattan. 
From Mt. Timpanogos one looks out across a valley dotted 
with cities, bustling with industry. Here and there rise the 
smoke stacks of woolen mills, candy factories, foundry and 
machine works, sugar factories, potteries, gas and coke works 
and others. At present we are stirred up with the excitement 
over the possibilities of development and growth through the 
coming of the Columbia Steel Plant, which is practically as- 
sured; also over the reclamation of several thousand acres of 
land around the lake. Our population will be practically 


doubled in ten years. 


Off in the distance is the Tintic Mining District, which 
produces millions of dollars of silver, gold and lead, a portion 
of which is in this county. As for fruit, Dave, we ship annual- 
ly a thousand cars of peaches, five hundred of apples, and one 
hundred each of pears, cherries and prunes. Why, my dear 
man, out of Eden come the fruits of the earth. 


As for the youngsters, we'll take care of them. Provo 
offers unusual social and educational advantages. We are 
just now completing a city and county building at a cost of 
over a half million dollars. The “Y” University and splendid 
schools throughout the county create an influence unexcelled. 


No, Dave, I am not an Englishman, but I do know a 
good thing when I see it, I shall expect you January 2nd, 
and mine is the treat if you don’t agree that Utah Valley 
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is the best place where the sun shines and where bees gather 
honey for the hive of Utah industry. 
Season’s greetings, from friend, 
Paul. 


NOTE:—Awarded prize by the Provo Chamber of Commerce 
for best Utah County descriptive letter. 


“You will become as small as your controlling desires, 
and as great as your dominant aspirations.” 


“There are three rules for success: The first is “go on;” 
the second is “go on;” and the third is “go on.” 
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Candies 
' Will be found at all 


first class dealers. 


Mt. 
Tirnpan 
Reg. U. S. Patent 


Office Ask for 
“Candy Is a Food” “Hoovers” 
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STUDENTS! 


We Clean and Press your Suit 
While you wait. 


PROVO TAILORING CO. 


ALFRED MADSEN, Proprietor 
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Hemstitching and Picoting 
done by machine, giving smart classy finish to home- 
made wearing apparel. 
FANCY WAISTS, DRESSES, PILLOW CASES 
and TABLE COVERS 
Phone us and we will do the rest and the BEST. 
Out-of-town patrons may send packages Parcel Post 


NATIONAL FRENCH CLEANING CO. 
¢ Phone 125 95 North University Avenue. 
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36 THE WHITE AND BLUE 
TWILIGHT 
R. A. H. 


Tall trees blackened against the sky; 
Fields between 

Pulsating earth and opaled cloud, 

A mottled gray; dimly seen. 


Crimson and yellow in the cloud-ribbed west, 
But not a note 

From feathered throat 

Breaks the dumb weight of silence. 


The editor wishes to express appreciation to Mrs. Jennie B. 
Knight and the Chamber of Commerce, donors of the Christmas 
Contest awards; also to E. H. Eastmond for art suggestions, and to 
all others who have contributed to this issue in the line of special 
articles or general support, 
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* Bartons 


“The Furniture Center” 
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